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The press of late Has teemed with cheap and 
useful works, and many of the working classes 
have benefitted by their practical and timely 
admonitions. Writers of Ae first respectability 
have used every exertion to elevate the morals of 
their fellow creatures, and have tasked their 
energies to the utmost in difiusing useful infor- 
mation. It is however marvellous that amidst 
this profusion of publications, the apprentice boy 
should have been passed by imheeded. To sup- 
ply this desideratum is the design of the following 
pages. How far I have succeeded others must 
determine. But whatever may be the residt of 
my humble endeavours I have this pleasing re- 
flection tiiat I have done what I could. 



S. F. ABBOTT. 



Lowestoft, April 20th, 1843. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Choice of a Btmness. 

''Beware of Beginnings." Roman Motto. 

My dxab toung Fbiend, 

You are now arrived at an age 
when you must bid adieu to the giddiness and 
frivolity of youth, and enter upon the busy scenes 
of active Ufe. Hitherto your path has been 
smooth and agreeable, and you have found a 
shelter from every sorrow beneath the wings of 
parental love ; but you are now called to quit, 
and perhaps for ever, the beloved scenes and 
associations of your boyhood, and to enter on a 
life altogether new and untried. 

At a vast amount of care and exertion, if not 
expense, your parents or friends have succeeded 
in fitting you for some situation ; what that situ- 
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ation shall be, they will not detennine without 
your concurrence ; you are therefore requested to 
make choice of some business, by which, through 
life, you may gain a subsistence. 

Let me persuade you here to pause and delibe- 
rate. Rest assured that much of your future 
happiness will depend on the choice which, you 
now make. Listen to the advice of your parents, 
your guardians, and your friends, compare their 
counsel with your own genius and desires, and 
select if possible that trade which will best agree 
with the wishes of your fH^nds, your health, and 
the bent of your inclination. 

I am sensible that your circumstances in life, 
must in some iheasure, determine the trade you 
must select ; but, be careful to choose that busi- 
ness in which you will take delight, and which 
will gain for you with industry, a com^table 
Hvelihood. 

I lay particular stress u^n this choice because 
hundreds repent when too late. I have known 
young petsohs whose constitutions have required 
continual and vigorous exerci^, apprenticed to a 
sedentary employment, which, at the peril of their 
lives they have been obliged to relinquish before 
half their terin of siervitude had expired; and 
thus their ptoi^pects in life have been almost 
blasted. 

Others I ha,ve known witli a truly mechanical 

'nventive mind, put to a business in which 

'" tUxbd Bor talent is ever called into action ; 
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and lie, who might have been another Brindley 
or Watt, blessing the world by his discoveries, 
has been obliged to spend his days, weeks, 
and years in a haberdasher's shop ; or behind a 
grocer's counter : and, it is a fact that numbers 
of young men manifest after a few years of servi- 
tude, a disrelish for their trade, and by this apathy 
themselves, their masters, and friends, have be- 
come real sufferers. 

A few years ago I was intimate with a young 
man who, from a child exhibited a taste for draw- 
ing ; but who, in opposition to his genius, was 
put ''on liking'' to a grocer: his master soon 
discovered his distaste for this business, and at 
the same time ascertained by the chalks and 
drawings on almost every door, the trade to 
which he was most inclined, and for which he 
was best adapted. Providentially for my young 
associate, his Mends soon removed him from be- 
hind the counter and bound him apprentice to a 
coach painter. He is now a herald and an ani- 
mal portrait painter, and can earn when in full 
employ, from five to six poimds a week. I need 
not comment on this fact, it speaks volumes. 

Fray for divine guidance. Implore your hea- 
venly Father to direct you in this important un- 
dertaking. He knows what kind of employment 
will be best for you. He knows the neighbourhood 
where you will be least exposed to the pestilen- 
tial influence of temptation. He knows the fami- 
ly with whom you will have the greatest incen* 

A 3 
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tivea to holiness; the brightest examples; and 
the best of advice. Ask him for his guidance. 
In all thy ways acknowledge him and he will 
direct thy paths." Prov. iii. 6 v. Say to him. 
My Father, thou shaltbe the guide of my youth.'' 
Jer. iii. 4 v. 






CHAPTER II. 

Nature of Contract or Indenture. 

After a short probation, you have voluntarily, 
deliberately, and with the consent of your friends, 
put yourself an apprentice. You have in the 
presence of your master and several witnesses 
signed a covenant, in which you have agreed to 
''serve him faithfidly unto the full end and term 
*'of ■ years." According to the tenour of 

''this agreement you must keep his secrets : his 
"lawful commands every where gladly do : you 
"must do no damage to yo\ir master nor see it to 
"be done of others, you must not haunt taverns, 
"inns, or ale-houses, neither must you play at 
"cards or any other unlawful game; but in all 
"things you must behave as a faithful apprentice 
"towards him." 
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CHAPTER III. 
Punctuality at the howr of Business. 

"Punctuality is one of the hinges, on which thy reputa*- 
'^tion, as an apprentice, a journeynuuii or a master, will 
"ever turn." Anon. 

The industrious apprentice is always at the 
shop first in the morning, and also after every 
meal. He does not want a messenger dispatched 
for him in the morning to arouse him from his 
slumbers, nor at noon to apprize him that all the 
workmen, excepting himself, are assembled at 
the shop ; no ! he is punctually at his post on 
ordinary as well as extraordinary occasions, when 
the pressure of business demands an extra por- 
tion of his time. 

Remember my young friend that an idle, 
creeping, dilatory sort of habit, if, not nipped in 
the bud, will go along with you into every thing 
you do; it will "grow with your growth, and 
"strengthen with your strength," and finally may 
prove your ruin. Punctuality gives weight to 
character, and nothing can compensate for the 
want of it: your disposition may be amiable, 
your manners pleasing, you may be expert and 
clever at your business ; but whatever else you 
may possess, if you lack punctuality you wiU be 
low in the estimation of your master. Imitate 



DR. FRANKLIN, 



the conduct of Lord Nelson ; who said that he 
owed all his success in life to being ready for 
every appointment a quarter of an hour before 
hand : and that you may be always in time, take 
care always to be ready a little before the time. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Diligence during the hours of Btmness. 

"All is the gift of Industry ; whatever 
"Exalts, embellisheSi and renders life 
"DeUghtful. 

Thompson. 

Time, especially during the hours of business, 
is not your own. You have given it to your 
master, in consideration of certain instructions 
which he shall give you in his particular art or 
profession. Therefore be careful not to idle or 
squander it away, but improve every moment of 
it, as it passes silently and imperceptibly along ; 
and thus, while you are serving your master's in- 
terests, you are insensibly advancing your own ; 
for, you are forming your character, which will 
cling to you, under every vicissitude of life. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin was once a ioumeyman 

Printer ; Ld his extraordinary rise in socie^ 

he attributed to his habits of unwearied di- 
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ligence. He thus speaks of himself vr}u^ lUiing 
a situation of this kind. '*I recommended my* 
^'self to the esteem of my master by my assiduous 
"application to business, never observkig Saint 
"Monday. My extraordinary quickness in com- 
posing always procured me such work as was 
most urgent, and which is commonly best paid, 
"and thus my time passed away in a very plea- 
"sant manner/' 

Diligence will raise you in the estimation of 
your master and of those around you. If on any 
particular occasion you want a few days to spend 
with your Mends or for the purpose of recreation^ 
you are more likely to obtain tins ftivour than the 
indolent apprentice who is careless about his 
master's concerns. Or, if you be emulous to ex* 
eel in every department of your business, dili'- 
gence will gain for you the necessary instruction, 
will enable you to grapple wilii every difficulty, 
however formidable, and place you on a proud 
elevation above your indolent compeers. "Seest 
"thou a man diligent in his business ? he shall 
"stand before kings," Prov. xxii. 29. "The hand 
"of the diligent maketh rich." Prov. x. 4. In 
Fisher^s National Portrait Gallery, it is recorded 
of Lord Brougham, "that to him, repose would 
"be malady, and idleness death ;" and perhaps 
this noble Lord is more indebted to untiring per« 
severance than to any other cause for the lofty 
position to which he has been raised in our land. 
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A diligent apprentice will not only be ambitious 
to become a proficient in that department of his 
business to which he is articled, but will be de- 
sirous to hare a knowledge of other branches 
which are carried on in the same premises, al- 
though only remotely connected with his art or 
profession. 

In a coach manufactory there are several 
branches ; there is the body-maker, the carriage- 
maker, the wheeler, the trimmer, the coach-pain- 
ter, the herald-painter, the smith, the spring- 
maker, &c. Now we do not mean to assert 
that a youth can become an adept in all these 
departments, but he may with perseverance ob- 
tain a sufficient acquaintance with, at least, one 
of them in addition to his own, which may prove 
of great service to him in time of need. 

A few days since a young man came into the 
writer's shop with a few matches for sale, his 
garments were torn into tatters, his countenance 
wa^ haggard and dejected, and his entire appear- 
ance was that of great poverty. Upon enquiry 
it appeared that ''he had served his time" to a 
printer in a neighbouring town, but being kept 
to the press during his apprenticeship, he did not 
learn to compose and in consequence of his not 
understanding both branches of the business, he 
could not obtain employment and was thereby 
reduced to his pitiable distress. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Conduct during the Mctater's absence. 

"I luiTe lost only five minutes.** Five minutes a day, 
amount to half an hour a week ; 26 hours a year ; or near- 
ly 14 days in a six years apprenticeship. Anon. 

K it be possible for you to be more scrupulous 
end exact on one occasion than another, be so, 
during your master's absence. Do nothing be- 
hind his back, that you wotdd blush to do before 
his fece. Which thief do you think is most en- 
titled to my clemency, he who steals in my pre- 
sence, or he who comes in the hush of night and 
then ransacks and plunders my property ? he is 
far the less culpable apprentice who neglects his 
work, and indulges in sport in the presence of 
his master, than he who frolics and gambols 
when his master is from home. Remember I 
beseech you the words of the Apostle, '^Servants, 
''obey in all things your masters according to 
"the flesh : not with eye-service, as men-pleasers : 
"but in singleness of heart, fearing God.'' 
CoL iii. 22 v. 

Despise with just abhorrence that shop-mate 
who persuades you to waste your master's time 
or property, and never forget that the eye of 
your heavenly Master is continually upon you; 
who will not suffer that x>erson to pass with im- 
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punity who violates his express commands. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Retidmg during the houn ^ £u9mea9* 

"To evenr thing there ia a eeasoB, «nd a time to erevy 
puipoee mxder the heayen.""9ox.0M0N. 

Perhaps no age ever presented so many pow- 
erful incentives to study as that in which we live. 
The press teems with cheap publications, and 
every ^Eicility is afforded to the rising generation, 
for the acquisition of knowledge. No wonder 
then, that the aspiring youth, should task bis 
energies to the utmost ; in endeavouring to keep 
pace with this march of mind. 

If you have a taste for reading footer it ; but 
be careful that you do not let your studies cUah 
with your business. ''Stick close to the shop<— 
''says a late writer-'— rely upon your mercantile or 
"mechanical or professional calling; isj your 
"strength in literature if you like ; but rely on 
the shop." With you let it be a matter of con- 
science never to touch a book, during your hours 
of work, unless with the consent pf your master. 
Many a pious youth by appropriating portions of 
his master's time to readout* &aa been etigmatised 
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as a hypocrite, and thus a purauit, ennobling and 
praise- worthy in itself, has become the frightful 
source of unhappineas and reproach. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Impraoemmt of leiwre mometUs. 

''Fragments of time ^e pieces of money mdiridiiftlly of 
'^trifling value, long saTed, and well improTed, at lengdi 
"amount to great and useful increase.*' 

A kind and feeling master will not exact from 
his apprentice the largest amount of labour for 
the least remimeration ; he will look upon his 
apprentice as an intellectual, accountable, and 
immortal creature : and will allow him sufficient 
time for the acquirement of that knowledge which 
will assist him in future Hfe : but, more particu- 
larly will the good master encourage his appren- 
tice to engage in those pursuits which make 
wise imto salvation. 

If you are an in-door apprentice you will have 
to conform to the rules of the fanuly, and per- 
haps affcer the duties of the day, until the hour 
of retirement you wiU find httle time for im- 
proirement, but be careful to review your con- 
duct throughout the day, ask yourself, '^have I 
^'fsdthfuUy attended to my master's interests ; have 

B 
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"I avoided sin in all its various forms ?" be sure 
you read a portion of God's word : pray to your 
heavenly Father for Christ* s sake, to pardon 
your sins, and to protect you through the night. 
If you are an out-door apprentice you will be 
less imder the eye of your master. Perilous in- 
deed will your situation now be, if you be left to 
tread, unwarned and unguided, the dangerous 
paths of youth. Devote your leisure evening- 
moments to some useful pursuit. Cultivate a 
taste for reading : this will improve your mind 
and preserve you from ten thousand snares : but, 
be sure to read those books only, from which you 
can extract the honey of mental, moral, and spi- 
ritual improvement. Secure a portion of time 
for retirement, when you can shut out the world 
and "commune with your own heart :'* perhaps 
you will find this on many occasions difficult. 
Companions may try to monopolize the whole of 
your leisure, your place of dwelling may present 
obstacles to solitude ; a few determined efforts, 
however, and you will surmount every difficulty. 
If you cannot have a comfortable and furnished 
room to yourself, perhaps the store-house, ware- 
house, bam, factory, or counting room will not 
be denied you, in which you may read, think, 
pray, improve your morals, and improve your 
mind. IJnless prevented by your employment 
retire early to rest : you will thereby gain a de- 
cided advantage over those who waste their noc- 
" -rial hours in exploring the streets, or in visiting 
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the theatre, at the expense of their health and 
reputation. Dr. Adam Clark says '*he who sits 
"up late at night not only bums his life's candle 
'^at both ends, but puts a red hot poker to the 
'hooiddle.'' Dr. D wight used to tell his students 
"that one hour of sleep before midnight is worth 
'^ore than two hours after that time.*' 



CHAPTER Vni. 
Early Biwng. 

''For is there aught in sleep can chann the wise ? 
"To Ue in dead oblivion, loosing half 
"The fleeting moments of too short a life. 

Thompson. 

The morning for any imdertaking — for devo- 
tion — study — business — recreation — is decidedly 
the best part of the day. How delightful it is to 
drink the morning air ; to behold the orb of day 
rising from his chambers in the east, and adoring 
the sky with his golden beams. Every thing a- 
round you then invites to meditation. Oh ! waste 
not your precious hours in sleep, ascertain the 
quantity you require and take no more. Dean 
Swift avers "that he never knew a man come to 
"greatness and eminence who lay in bed of a 
"morning." The pious and inde&tigable John 
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Wesley arose every mormng at four o'clock for 
nearly sixty years. The devoted Fletcher was 
tdso an early riser and frequently at five o'clock 
on a sabbath mormng he perambulated his village 
and with a bell aroused his parishioners from 
their slumbers ; that they might have sufficient 
time, to prepare themselves, for the sacred ex- 
ercises of the day. Peter the Great whether at 
work in the docks at London as a ship-carpenter, 
or at the anvil as a blacksmith, or on the throne 
of Russia, always arose before day-light. ''lam'' 
— says he — ''for making my life as long as I can, 
"and therefore sleep as little as possible." Near- 
ly all those persons who have risen from obscu- 
rity and indigence to fill responsible situations in 
the i^ligious or mercantile world, have been early 
risers. 

A person who loves his bed in the morning is 
almost sure to become an indolent person, or 
what is worse, a drone &ttening only upon the 
industry of others. 

Contemplate Ferguson, watching the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies when all around 
him were silent in sleep, and in this act of econo- 
mizing his time you have the secret of his rise, 
from a poor farmer's boy, to a most distinguished 
philosopher and astronomer. I have one more 
example for your imitation ; it is he whose nature 
is immaculate and whose example is an infallible 
guide. Our divine Lord spent his days in acts 
of unwearied beneficence und his nights frequent- 
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ly, in prayer : yet, on one occasion having spent 
tJie preceeduig evening in working miracles, *^he 
rose a great while before day and departed into 
a solitary place and there prayed." Mark i. 35. 
If you want your blood to forget its way and to 
creep lazily along your veins ; your fibres to re- 
lax, your animal spirits to evaporate, then in- 
dulge yourself in sleep : but if you want an anti- 
dote to numerous complaints : if you are eager to 
obtain useful information; to pursue some fa- 
vourite science ; or to hold communion with your 
Maker : in fine, if you be desirous to add five or 
ten years to your short life, 

"Then arrest your morning moments ; 

''For be assured they all are arrant tell-tales, 

'*And though their flight be silent, and their path trackless, 

"As the wing'd couriers of the air ; 

"They post to HeaTen, and there record thy folly. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FrugaUiy, 

"Industry will make a man a purse, and frugality will 
*<find strings for it. Neither the purse nor the strings will 
"cost any thing. He who has it should draw the strings as 
"frugality directs, and he will be sure always to find a 
**u8eful penny at tiie bottom of it. — A Ooldbn Rule. 
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Whenever I think about economy my mind 
naturally reverts to by-gone days. "Wliere are the 
Mends of my youth ? some have by industry and 
thoughtfulness worked their way to respectability 
and even affluence, while a few are surrounded 
by penury and misery and stand forward as vicv 
tims of their own imprudence. 

F and I were boys together. We were 

apprenticed to the same business and in the same 
town. He was an orphan placed under the 
guardianship of an uncle, and was an expectant 
of twelve hundred pounds on attainmg his majo- 
rity. He received his freedom and his legacy 
simultaneously, and in a short time after was, 
united in matrimony to an amiable young woman; 
Like too many others he did not learn in the 
dawn of day to take care of his farthings and 
pence, and now he did not know how to value 
his pounds. He embarked in a business with 
which he was unacquainted, and began a career 
of extravagance and vice, which in two years 
absorbed all his property and left him in extreme 
destitution. 

What I mean by frugality is that habitude of 
mind, call it thrift, husbandry, care, or what you 
please which looks at a penny before it is spent ; 
and asks, is the article to be purchased necessary 
or not ? you will do well to learn the value of a 
shilling — ^not by its component parts — ^but by the 
words, thoughts, anxieties, and toils required in 
this age of competition and rivalry to earn it. 
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Keep a Cash-book, on one side of which enter 
all the money you receive \ and on the opposite 
page all you expend ; this will have a tendency 
to check profuseness, for you will hardly spend 
your cash in waste when you have to enter the 
same in this book. The wealthy may smile at 
your finances; but remember that ^'frugality is 
''as essential to prosperity as industry/' and that 
oftentimes the foundation of a princely fortune is 
laid with the savings of early life. 

Your future comfort and respectability will very 
much depend on the habits which you now form. 
Without economy you may toil and scheme but 
you will "labour in vain and spend your strength 
"for nought," you may be honest— if probity can 
exist with prodigality— but without care, cla- 
morous duns wQl continually surround your 
dwelling. Providence may smile upon you, but 
his gifts will be lavished in vain. Let me per- 
suade you to imitate the conduct of Him, who 
though rich in all good, yet bade his disciples 
"Gather up the fragments that nothing might be 
"lost." 



D 
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CHAPTER X. 
Demean&ur to your Master. 

"Serrants, be inbjeet to your misters with all fear ; not 
"only to the good and gentle, bnt also to the froward." 

1 Peter ii. 18. 

Ever bear in mind that your master's province 
is to command and to teach ^ yours to obey and 
to learn. To disregard his authority or refuse 
his instruction, is not only to break an engage- 
ment which ought to be held inviolable, but it is 
to assume a position from which you must be 
brought down with confusion and dismay. You 
ought to love your master, to treat him with re- 
verence, to execute his commands with prompti* 
tude. Cheerfulness ought to be continually 
lighted up in your countenance, and obligingness 
be a conspicuous trait in your character. An un- 
willing and ill-natured apprentice is a kind of 
spectre in the house where he dwells ; that 
strikes horror into the minds of all who behold 
him. It is said of a certain general, that so de- 
voted were his soldiers to his person, that in the 
battle-field when he. was placed in imminent 
danger, they formed themselves into a phalanx, 
and received the shots and sabre-cuts intended 
for him : so ought you to shield your master's 
character from the base imputations of male vo- 
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lence ; and on all occasions to treat him as you 
^would wish' to be treated, were you placed in a 
similar situation. 



GHAPTER XI. 
Truth. 

^'Trytii is so great a perfection (says Pythagoras) that if 
"GK)d wonld render himself yisible to man he woold choose 
''light for his hody and truth for his soul." 

Be tenacious of your word whatever it may 
eost you. Acknowledge a fault a hundred times 
over rather than attempt to gild it with a lie. If 
you have done wrong, lying will aggravate your 
guilt, while a frank and open confession wiU 
soften rage, disarm resentment, conciliate affec- 
tion, and is the readiest road to forgiveness. 

"I really know nothing more criminal, more 
^'mean, and n^ore ridiculous than lying. It is 
'^the production either of malice, cowardice, or 
"vanity, and misses of its aim in every one of 
"these views ; for lies are always detected sooner 
^'or later. If one has had the misfortune to be in 
"the wrong, there is something noble in frankly 
"owning it ; it is the only way of atoning for it, 
"and the only way of being forgiven. Equivoca- 
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*'ting, evading, shuffling, in order to remove a 
''present danger or inconveniency is something so 
"mean, and betrays so much fear, that whoever 
"practices them always deserves to be, and often 
"will be, kicked. Remember then, as long as 
"you live, that nothing but strict truth can carry 
"you through the world, with either your con- 
"science or your honour unwounded." This is 
the language of the Earl of Chesterfield to his 
son. You must not always take his advice ; as 
his writings are impregnated with vice and infi- 
delity. I have plucked this bouquet for you as a 
florist deracinates a choice flower from a bed of 
nettles, and if I have been stung by my temerity 
you can without danger hang it round your neck 
and inhale its fragrance continually. 

An apprentice who addicts himself to falsehood 
not only ruins his own reputation, but injures 
the interests of his employer. Take an example 
or two of no uncommon occurrence. Your master 
sends you out for orders ; in your route you meet 
with a few associates with whom you gossip un- 
til the time is arrived when you ought to have 
completed your rounds. You hasten home, biit 
omit to call upon several of your master's best 
customers. To his enquiry you reply with an 
untruth, that you have faithfully obeyed his 
commands ; but in a short time the falsehood is 
detected, and the result of your duplicity is, your 
master looses his trade, and you, your character. 

Another case. Your master has occasion to 
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leave home. He charges you to go over the pre- 
miBes at night to Bee that all the fastenings are 
secure. You omit to do so. At a late hour he 
reaches home jaded with fatigue, and you teU 
him that you have attended to his instructions 
He confides in your veracity and retires to rest. 
In the silence of night, when the family are 
hushed in sleep, evil disposed persons take ad- 
vantage of the unsecured premises, and plunder 
without opposition your master's property. 

Dr. Dwight somewhere remarks in his excel- 
lent System of Theology ; "A liar is in a state of 
condemnation. He who requireth truth in the 
inward parts, can turn no eye but that of indig- 
nation and abhorrence upon a soul polluted with 
falsehood, and enstamped with the foul image 
of him, who was a liar firom the beginning, and 
**the father of it. In heaven a liar would be a 
'^ga^g stock, a spot on the beautiful and glori- 
ous aspect of that glorious world, a curse to 
"himself, and a nuisance to its exalted in- 
"habitants." 

Probably you have heard the old saying ; "That 
**the ditch of error lies close by the path of truth." 
This ditch is deep, miry, and at places bottom- 
less : take care you do not tumble in by approx- 
imating too near its edges. Remember that every 
doubtful, every prevaricating, every evasive ex- 
pression, in fact every thing which partakes of 
duplicity, is radically a lie : and when once an 
individual oversteps the line of demarcation which 
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separates right from wrong, he is prepared to 
commit other crimes more flagrant and detestable. 
Listen to the doom of impenitent liars ; misery 
unmitigated, unending, and indescribable. "All 
"liars shall have their part in the lake which 
"bvxneth witl^ fire and brimstone." Rer. xxi. 8. 



CHAPTER XII. 

I Companions. 

You are perhs^s removed from beneath the 
inspection of a father's watchful eye, and from 
the sound of a mother's warning voice, and if 
you do not live beneath the roof of your employer 
youi may have no other restraint upon your con- 
duct than that which is imposed by your own 
principles: Yours is a situation pregnant with 
danger. Avoid bad company. Rather have no 
companions than bad ones. It is not enough that 
you avbid the company of degraded sots, avowed 
infidels, or apostate christians; you must asso- 
ciate only "ivith those whose characters will bear 
the strictest scrutiny. *'Flee," says a modern 
writer, ^'from the presence of those individuals — 
"no Dfiatter what their apparent excellence in other 
"respects— who will sanction wicked acts by 
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"their precepts, or lewd discourse by their exam- 
•'ple ; such persons may be accomplished and 
•'learned, but they are notwithstanding more 
•'dangerous than the crested snake." 

I once had a companion, and at that time only 
one. David was not more knit to Jonathan than 
his heart to mine. He was a young man of su- 
perior mental capabilities, of good general infor- 
mation, and withal deeply devoted to God. He 
was occasionally employed in "calling sinners to 
"flee from the wrath to come." Many times have 
I perambulated with him from village to village 
in his "labour of love," and have listened to his 
sermons with delight : and I feel no difficulty in 
asserting that had he maintained his integrity to 
God, he would now have occupied a position in 
the ministerial firmament as a star of no ordinary 
magnitude. Since this time several years have 
rolled their courses, and perhaps that same Pro- 
vidence which brought us together and permitted 
us to enjoy friendship so endearing, has deter- 
mined that we shall never meet again on this side 
eternity. After we had left the place of our early 
associations a correspondence of a short duration 
was carried on between us. In my last letter, I 
asked him for some skeletons or outlines of ser- 
mons. His reply to this I beg leave to transcribe 
in his own words. " You ask me for same Skele- 
^^tans : why concerning these matters^ I am become 
"a skeleton myself: tdas/! my movements have 
^^been retroyrclde ever since I saw you; I have 
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^plunged into dissipation to escape reflection^ hut 
what a miserable 9tAterJuffe'* What affecting 
language is this. Every word tells a tale of woe ; 
here we have the prodigal's apostacy without the 
prodigal's return. Of him, we may say in a spi- 
ritual sense,— >'what was once said concerning 
Jerusalem,— that "his sun is gone down while it 
"is yet day." Evil society is as contaminating as 
the air ; when it bears on its noxious wings pes- 
tilence and death : and should this ever meet his 
eye, he will pardon me for placing him as a bea- 
con to warn the rising generation against the 
dreadful consequences of forming frien&hip with 
the wicked. A short time since I met with the 
following apologue. "Art thou any kind of tree ?*' 
said an eastern sage to a lump of odoriferous 
earth, which he picked up in a grove. "Thou 
"charmest me with thy perfume 1!" It answered 
him **I am only a vile piece of earth ; but I dwelt 
**for some, time with the rose." Hence says 
the Poet — 

''Who ean travel through th' Arabian groves, 
''And not bear thence some fragrance ?*' 

Well might the r^yal poet observe with respect 
to our associates in life, "With the holy thou 
"shalt be holy; and with a perfect man thou 
"shalt be perfect ; with the clean thou shalt be 
"clean; and with the froward thou shalt leam 
"frowardnessi" 
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. "We are all," says Mr. Locke, "a kind of Clia- 
"meleons, that take a tincture from that which is 
"near us :'* but I forbear to multiply quotations 
on this chapter ; else, I shall have to say with 
Montaigne, "I have picked a nosegay of culled 
"flowers, and brought nothing of my own but 
*'the thread that ties them." 

Never forget, my young friend that evil co^i- 
nexions disease the body, contaminate the morals, 
dig an early grave, and finally ruin the soul ; for 
where one exotic flourishes in an unkindly soil, 
a thousand sicken and die. Cultivate therefore 
that friendship which death cannot sever, and 
which will stand the test of the day of judgment : 
so shall you be like "a tree planted by the ;river8 
"of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
"season," and after bringing forth fruit in the 
courts of the Lord below ; you shall be . trans- 
planted by the divine hand, into the paradise of 
God above, there to blossom in unfading beauty, 
through ages which cannot end. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Improvement of the mtJid, 

"The mind is possessed of a certain vegetative power, 
"which cannot be wholly idle. If it is not laid out and 
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*'cttltiyatod into a beautiful garden, it will of itself «ho<lt up 
"in weeds or flowers of a wild growth," — Sfbctator.^ 

Yoiuhave now my young friend travelled with 
me through twelve chapters of this little work, 
and I now, pardon my abruptness, ask you who 
you are ? I think it necessary thus to interrogate 
you, lest you should hereaiter lay down nty book 
ivith chagrin and disappointment; for however 
you may have listened to my morsd advice, you 
may, unless you are one of the individuals 
to whom I write, scorn to receive my mental 
admonitions. 

■ This part of my subject is especially intended 
for that numerous class of youths whose educa- 
tion has been defective, and who step on ihe vast 
arena of life without friends to direct or oontrd 
their movements. If you are one of these char 
racters I invite you to listen to my instructions ; 
having been once similarly situated ; and having 
had to combat with all those difficulties which my 
own ignorance and the bad treatment of others 
eould throw in my way. 

I had served about four years of my appren^ 
ticeship when my mind was accidentally directed 
to the study of the English language. I remem- 
ber purchasing Murray's, Cobbett's, and Pin- 
nock's Qrammars. The one by Lennie I bor^ 
rowed; these, vnth four or five others which 
came into my possession as waste paper, formed 
the cabinet from which I was about to extract 
my grammatical lore. Why bewilder yourself 
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with SO many books ? the pedagogue will ask : I 
had no living instructor and I acted to the best 
of mj ability. I made a blank book and into its 
pages I transcribed from the preceding gram- 
mars whatever I thought essential to be kn6wn ; 
when a rule puzzled me in one book, I referred 
to another and to another, until I mastered it* 
Those points on which grammarians differed I 
allowed my common sense to be the timpire : and 
thus, after twelve or fourteen months, I had the 
pleasure of reading a manuscript grammar in my 
own hand writing, containing the very core of 
the English language, and the whole of which I 
could digest and comprehend. 

Need I say a word to urge you to the study of 
this important science. Kemember it is the 
basis of all learning ; that without it you cannot 
write or speak correctly. It is said that all well- 
informed persons judge of a man*s mind, until 
they have other means of judging, by his 
writing or speaking ; then, without a knowledge 
of grammar, it is almost a misfortune to be a 
clever penman ; for a legible and masterly hand- 
writing only gives prominence and exposixre to 
badly constructed sentences. 

Commence therefore this important study ; but 
let it not interfere with your business : read again 
Chapters 6th and 8th. You will find it difficult, 
ab8ti*ttse, and uninviting ; but persevere and you 
will surmount every obstacle ; and let this cheer 
you in your toilsome moments that when once 
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tb^ jt^kiiU, per&rmed, 4t lisi perlovtyiQii' for, life, 
md.m pvQsy di^ of that life it vrilLM jfowi^d to 
b^ isL a ^9^ter on tesa^idegziee a :r90uree of^-pljea- 
sure 01 of profit i ui- 

Next upL importance to graiiinar. is tiia vknow- 
ledge of words, and the art of spelliatg. la ^pur 
reading you 'will frequently meet with words 
Mfhieh you will not understand; enter the^ in 
1^ exiXdXl book ke^pt for the purpoae, and from 
yQUT' dictionsM^ copy their definitions, abo • the 
parts of speech to which they belong, and their 
ia^efit^* * ^sut^ over no word the meaning of 
>wluclk you dp not know ; and at no very diatant 
period you will find yourself in possessioii of a 
YOcabul^y written by yoursell^ and the .ooni^nts 
of which deeply engraven on your mind. 

Sosm words are not to be fo\md in any .dic- 
tionary ; these are chiefly of two kinds, tho^e of 
recent coinage, and those which spring fi'om 
o^er words ; the former you will have in Teadi- 
nes«k against you meet with m^eoB linguist, who 
perhaps can. tell you their meaning aap^ derivation : 
the latter you will understand by r^Gsi^ring to 
their rpots. The word referrmff just mentioned 
^d hundreds of others in daUy use you will find 
omitted in most dictionaries Unerring is the 
aqtjve pi^ticiple of the, verb refer^ Bfxd ou^ lexi- 
cographers, rarely explain the verb, but in its 
present, t^nse as^d. primitive fbipn. 

Gqpd, spelling is a valuable acquisition. Who 
would not rather see bad writing and good spel- 
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ling than good i^nting ind blud ApvlUhg; ahd 
yethimidreSs of our cointti«tt)al md even literary 
ciiaratstefs;^ either from iiitsapaliility'or tnegligence 
tarnish their writings by incorrect spelling. At- 
tefttibn in your reading to the fbrmartion of irords 
wiB ai&ist you op this pointy but yet without - a 
knowledge of grammar you wiU necesssudiy and 
fre^pently make mistakes. Take an exdaiple, 
singular nouns form their plurals by the addi- 
tito of certain letters, ia conformity to certain 
mtes. Irregular verbs are replete with change, 
as a reference to their table in your gtammar will 
•prove. Regular verbs are those wl»ch end thdr 
pdst time and passive participle in id ; yet here 
there are several nice exceptions that are indrd- 
pensable to be known, and which your grammar 
alone can teach you. AU that I have just said 
goes to prove that without a knowledge of the 
English language and the rules by which it is 
governed, the most commanding talents Ai«quent- 
ly 'fell into disrepute ; but thait with this know- 
ledge the huHiUest individual may rise to' emi^ 
nence and literary feme. 

I will here recommend to you a book, because 
it will be a useful companion to you in your 
studies. It ia the Treasury of Knowledge, by 
Samuel Maunder. The price is 8«. M. ; and I 
believe if you had te rise nightly ht the n^dnight 
hour to earn the money to purchase it, you would 
never regret the inconvenience and labour. It 
contains a clever grammar, an elaborate English 

£ 
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and useful classical dictionary, a comprehen- 
sive gazetteer, a chronological analysis of general 
history, a dictionary of law terms, together with 
numerous other sources of information. It really 
is what it professes to be, a Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and will at ^ future period prove to be 
so to you. 

Think not, because you were taught grammar 
at school that you now understand it. The 
contrary may be the case. Scores of individuals 
learn ia repeat it at school, and then know 
almost as little about it ais the k}% knows about 
the chemical analysis of the fodder which it eats. 
The reason I suppose is this ; their memories 
have ]>een exercised and not their understandings, 
consequently the impressions thus made are like 
the features chiselled on the marble statue, with- 
out a soul within to give them animation. 

To be able to indite a letter well, is a valuable 
acquisition, especially in the present day, when 
the cheap postage offers so many incentives ta 
epistolary correspondence. "The writing of let- 
"ters,'* says Mr. Locke, "enters so much into all 
"the occasions of life, that no gentleman can 
"avoid sh^ewing himself in compositions of this 
*^kind. . Occurrences will daily force him to make 
"use of his pen, which lays open his breeding, 
"his sense, and his abilities, to a severer exami- 
"nation than any oral discourse." Letter writing 
is a self-acquired art, no rules but those of 
firrammar and spelling can at all assist you, and 
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if you want to become a proficient in it you must 
not consult books called letter writers, biit you 
must think and write for yourself. The letti^rs 
of many persons contain little or no variety, this 
does not arise from lack of information to com- 
municate, but from their inability to arrange and 
put that information upon paper; hence, their 
letters of friendship generally contain such stale 
and obsolete jargon as the followii^g, "this comes 
'*with my kind love, hoping to find ypu all well, 
*'as it leaves me at this present," th^ /contents of 
these epistles are anticipated before they are re- 
ceived, and are as uninteresting as they are 
ridiculous. Exercise yourself in every depart- 
ment of this noble art, and having put your 
thoughts to paper, submit them to the rul9s of 
grammar, parse every word, see that every sen- 
tence harmonizes, and in a fixture day you ,will 
be amply rewarded by the ability and dispatch 
which you will display in epistolary writing. 

Look over again your arithmetic arid geogra- 
phy ; to these you may add astronomy and history 
if your circumstances will allow you. Difficulties 
will arise in ,your way, but perseverance will 
enable you to overcome them all, and t}ien if you 
fail to receive the esteem of your fellow men you 
will find a yich reward in the enjoyments of a 
well cultivated mind. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 
ReUgion, 






*'For wliat ih a man profited if he shall gain the whole 
'* world and- lose his own' soul ? or what shall a man give in 
'^exchang&'for his soul ?**St..Matthsw» xvi. 26, 

In t&e: kti^i chapter I directed you to the ac- 
quisition of human learning, here I wish to* point 
yoii to that' wisdom which is spiritual and divine. 
The leamihg of this world sinks into comparative 
insignifi6ancte when contrasted with that wisdom 
which will fenter into another world. I do not 
affect tor despise or disesteem human erudition, 
or say a word that would retard the progress of 
the ' mind' in literary or scientific researches* • I 
only want to* keep' human learning in strict 6ub- 
ordinatien to that which is divine : for apart from 
real religion, the most splendid gifts and talents 
are like the eternal decorations of the loathsome 
sepulchre ; "without,' there is the pompous monu- 
ment, the gilded epitaph, the costly mausoleum ; 
but within, rottenness and corruption. No talents 
are worthy of commendation, but those which we 
can carry with us into another world ; on which 
is stamped a perpetuity of beii^, and which will 
adorn onr glorified bodies for ever and ever. 

The Bible is the only book whence we can de- 
rive this knowledge," and Hfe who inspired it can 
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be OUT only tutor. This blessed book tells us 
that mankind by nature are "desperately wicked," 
«nd justly exposed to the righteous indignation 
of a holy God. That this life is but the com- 
mencement of an existence which will never ter- 
minate, that after death the body will be 
deoon^sed^ aund the soul pass ^lto a state of 
oo]|»8ciouB existence until the niorning of tl^e 
resurrection, when both will again be united, 
and alter ufKin an eternal state of happiness, or 
rsiatTJ. . 

. I This blessed book mi^epyer makes l^iown io 
K&tbe neroy of God tq a, lo^ ii^orld ^, P^^^- 
feetad in the gift of his ovJ^ son Jesp« Oirisi 
JiB it'the way of salvation is plainly max)^ out, 
iand every 'thing e«aeatial for a pooff. sjj^^ to 
ikn^w ia written in language so sjonple that no oao 
Ideeds misunderslaiid it. The ^ible is pafticu- 
lady adapted for those who hav^ little leisure at 
•tfonnaiiind ; indeed the unleitter^4 CQtt^^, may, 
^after the toils (d the. day are over* ^it with, his 
:family around the bliusing heart}i, and by^he^- 
yi^the word of God i(^ to.hjm become ^e 
vonto flalvatiopQu 

. . Let this sacred lYolume then b# .your.^ir^ptory. 
Read it laieeliiig ; a^d implQi^e your. )i^yep^ 
Father to discover^. you its resU imporf, £m- 
;brace its religion as the sure and pertain antidote 
"^o hrunaB^aoiTew; aa the '^o^e thing meedful" 
which wiU brighten the evening of life, and 
Anally be the passport that will ac^t you to the 

F 
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upper and better { world. ;>::<Sayo«^th Jofthoe^r^a 
''for me-^i \^('8er^^>^}S0 Ik>rd^V> fiadM«ti«Uv 

jeerg of*9iii)be)kd^w#gi^reKrem TbiToifr^nli^pbiiteliiii^ 
important dofiskniJ 6Jjct vtih'.t'3i(>t :j<it ruumm 
A £miti5reartAirigdiDtiif6djKvil^i«;iMl5 i||taK|ni' 
gularly prayed with some part of htiv^tedil^sbi 
times a dayi . Shi^ii(t6^<e]i>eiok)oecask>BTsffier 
a part of the €hurab>Iili]»gy ttt one of i TojlMylB 
Prayers. For several months I as one of ihj^ 
domestics was obliged to kneel with her at the 
same mercy vseat whild.she'ofiared uphes bmofis. 
Sometimes in the midst of her deT«lwn%»^A(B 
would give orders to her servants ; fill the tea- 
pot, and tuitt 4he iimm • I- rememibevoafeeaadin- 
ing she answierecl i^ iknoclD at 'the-idooTy'ViB^aA^^ 
her prayers as (sh« jvbkI te'^oid' £K);of^QnB'iuK>v 
malous coiidiftct cdLcited wis mjR^innidrifeclings'taf 
disgust at reli^ioB^TiaaadL^I itxmoluded.ihitLdilken 
Christianily was -^ Bj/ia^eau at i i Mmai i uif ; 5D±t te^. 
mistreasiB coBAumwale hrypocvite. JviiadelkftrteaiB- 
duct of my mistieaB^kaQiiaziited^ wiik lifaarAprbliaeN] 
sion her dMMMtiiga* !ini^to hawtibBteti «elig ibii' 
as a "reasonfll^fe cterinee^Aijafi liaw tibunngor^ei 
spreading ilsobaraMhesr ^notths ifaB«lici^i0^;4hk' 

nations ; lby^y^iiitghlximinD%tasle4 ^^ Anitvaidli 
lived for everr £iiliUi9 -herrp^eliKann ky^qfi«^: 
tionable, her servants looked upon religion as 
something • t)ial <w»i^ gbamy^'^wi^lvllSliif^'i vepftl- 
've, and detestable; and as the result, one of 
m was drowned on a JBi^bitf(lL4la|r'«:«xi93nMn, 
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I wa$ Mv^n to^like vetge of .«eeptkuatiy and four 
oUbtm^fwbm entirely lyeokkts about their etermtl 
wd&xei €bmiiwtjijm wSeted more from ite 
fiibe-£riQikd» than'fiK)m k»<biitaEe8t loeB, anil I 
mention the foregoing facts that 70U may not 
dimmwife leligion on aceoiiflt of tha oMiqulity of 
jta'profeiaogBw ' -■ > . v ., • 

Vkusnutt several reasoiu vkj I woald> reeom-* 
swMtyoU todfiTote the lower of jrour ^y^ to 

^^f^^Yau wre no^ frte Jpcm ananowi . and eor^ 

nCAaores'ta which you are now a s^aager will in* 
s^taW yeora-foroe themadves upon- yon. Then if 
yoathayelnot made yonr jicace with -God you will' 
find^tua easy T matter amidst the fattstle of com- 
m0Mal?lif^,Lth6' clash of contendifa^ interests, 
and tine stratogam <if> earthiy- deoeit< .'fli^o¥^'yoii 
caii'thiak^ leid, and pi;aiy» witii aimoid unlncani- 
beaed widi! Ae cankeriiig. c«es'ofnlifo« Now 
therefore is ^n time to lay 'th» fdasdaiiion of that 
relqfio&'irhidvwill buoy you up wlien the waves 
dfadtersity and sorrow would cyterwhelm you, 
sAdhwiydi will gsvu. you thai solsd peace whi6h 
tliewDild esBODt gire nor ialu away. ' 

%r^Yautitf(idifiBty cs most aocq)tM^ to. €rod» 

MoBesmrhcB at Pharaoh'a coiirt turned a deaf 

a 
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ear to the voii;e of amhi 
a royal robe, a sceptre 
too at the very age whe 
poaed to heat highest v 
grandeur. He refused 
"■ ' " t, daughter, .,'■ 



"affliction iHth thi 



". n°i 



"the pleasures of si 

a young man. rememBc 

lighted to roake, the it 

to his vocal melody, and 

flock he coniposed thoi 

which have Ve^n (he de 

people of God in aQ agei 

now he tvu^^ his, lyre 

only eight yeacf old \fb« 

and because 1m;, iv^^ ^vc 

though in.^ qxtx^mcdjj^ 

perous andii^ppjf.,, rDaf 

youths are , ^rtfipr,, pr9! 

with early piet^, ; .tte. H 

hurt in , the Ec^' ctcfl ' 

from the devounjig pjei* 

furnace. Ood loves all, 

with purpose of heart, j\ 

or condition, but the yo 

liar favourite of heaven, 

"me, but they that seek me earjy shall find me." 

3.—TkeJi,fure is not yoiiai'\,ilZ'"Th Lqit 1./ 

"ould you reckon with certainty on long life, 
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plea' 



InesB 
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ught 
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leeth 
fatal 



".im !)n3 Iliiila fhhijt.,) 
Is death uncerlaiiT? therefore be thou fii'd, 
Fii'd u *. •entinel, all eye, ell ear, 
All cxpecUtion of the ceMt^ tStr. .>-'>,'> 
Rouse, atuid iu anas, nur lean agaiiut thy spaat 
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Lest slumber steal one moment o^et ttiy^khil^ ^H!' • -ut I 
And fate surprise • thes , no^cUif g.( , jWotcbi b9(«tr^^99 , ; 
Thus give each day the nverit aiJ4,r.S^i9Wfv,^ ,>/?/.— / h'lj • i* 
Of dying well, though doom'd but onoe to die, . . 

••' .It A -ti fii Jfjii J 

CHAPTER XV. - ;' • V'^^ ^^^' ^^^'^ 



Honesty. 



'i! " I 



"Honesty is the basis of commercial prospcri:^.,^''.p^ , 

Almost every event that comes vrithia * the 
sphere of our observation during boj^hood is m-» 
delibly imprinted on our memories. ■ Hfin^e it i«i 
that in subsequent years our mind» ins^cliT^ly 
revert to early scenes and early associsutioBfi, > It is 
thus with me at this moment. I well remeimber 
two youths who began the world uaswler the same 
auspices. They were poor lads and .went as er- 
rand boys to highly respectable employees^; Bdng 
apt, obliging, and promising, each was taken 
from his menial employment to be taught the art 
and mystery of his master's profession. Here 
however the resemblance which existed in their 
worldly prospects ended. One served his em- 
ployer faithfully; and after the term of his 
apprenticeship had expired he embarked in bu- 
siness in the metropolis of our country, where in 
a few years he realized a handsome independency. 
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The other robbed bis .master, to tbe amount of 
nearly one bundled pounds^-^was tried — found 
guilty — ^and sentenced' to be transported for four- 
teen years. 

Tbe principle of bonesty can be violated as 
much in small as in lai^e matters. It is true 
that in a legal sense there are degrees in honesty, 
but in a moral senisQ tb^r€| arp i none. He there- 
fore wbo clandestinely appropriates the smallest 
portion of bis master* s. property to his own use, 
and be who steals to the amount of hundreds of 
pounds are equally guilty of breaking the eighth 
command: ' 

• >It Is told that a good character is a small for- 
tune-^ v^ will prove to bda buge^one'to you es- 
pb^iaJly 'if^ou fill a confideirtial' situation. But 
t$i«Te^«tef<K>nsiderationfi bigker thani;hose which 
artie from* ttt«re eartl%> fldrantagee, which ought 
tO'^pirompt yon to babits'iif uifjdompnnnising ho- 
nesty. ^ 1 alrade to- tbe* solemn/ fact that in the 
day of jttdgment ^lihe seeafetiJiiBtpiyjof our lives 
li^^be bfsMLgbtitO'li^bFt-aBfl^ «vi^ action undergo 
tf-pUbliCis^miiiiny ; ^md^ then; every dishonest act 
tluitis' ilDoefrpehted of and unforgiven will be as a 
ixnlUtonei<rowid ovLTrneckaliO'sink' us lower into 
ihoiabyss iof everlasting wretchedness. 

p . ^, ' • t ' - •«! * ; ). 

'.[,\ l.> .Ml » )J J • . • , 
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A«TABLB OF ZUiaEHT IMOIVBIVALS '1VII4I rkOQK 



These tne^ fiure'Portime's jewels mouUtd bright ;' > 
Brought 4ertk iritii thfiir own five wid lights ' ' - ^ 

Copley. 



1 < 



• •1 



(/ 



;«l 



VAME8. 



Bom 



VABXr ClttCtJHSTAWCESi 



Kieholas Beakspeare 

Basil Ist 
Kieholas De Rienzi 

FUUargo 

TVaiicis Ximenes 
Th'ofaaas Wolsey 
'WTlUam Shakespeare 
3fugo Jones 
Som Tillotflon 
ifobki Bunyan 
Hkhard Baxter 
•George Fox 
Daniel Defoe 

Samuel lUchaidsoii 
Allan Bamsey 
John Gay 
Anthony Pnrver 
Benjamin FraokHli 
James Ferguson 
Thomas Simpson 
James Brindley 
"William Hutton 
John Newton 



A po«r h9f, 4epe&di^« ott'«hl 

Monks for charity 
Carried into slaTery ' 

Son of a Vintner ond'^Wasl^ 
erwonan 

1^9 Deserted in infancy laid oOBb 
pelled to beg his bread 

1437 The son of a peasant 

1471 Ditto Butdher 

1564 Ditto Woolstapler 

1672 Apprentice to « Ji^iier * ' 

1630 The son of a Clothier ' 

1628 A Tinker 

1615 The sbn of a poor Freeholder 

1624AGrarier « 

1660 Hosier, in which trade he 
was unsuccessful 

1687 Printer 

1685 Wig- maker 

1688Sflk-mercer 

1702 Shoemaker 

1706 Jouni0yman Printer 

1710 A Farmer's Servant 

1710 A Weaver 

1716AMiU-wright 

1723 A Stocking-Weaver 

11725 A Common Sailor 
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TlioniiTt ttakmonm, vnfirie&ded, low of birth) 
Bred up U^. pov«rty and straits at home-— 
.' ' r Which way^ or from what hope, dost thou aspire 
To greatness ? Milton. 



tVBBBQUBMT COIflUTIOM. 



Di€d 



Popfi olrRome^ Adrum 4th 

Emperor of Constantinople 
l!iibnne of Bome 

Pope of Rome, Alexander the 5th 

Prime Minister of Spain 

Cardinal of Bome. Prime Minister of England 

An illustrious dramatic writer 

A celebrated Architect 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

Author of Pilgrim's Progress, Holy War, &c. 

Eminent Divine and author of nearly 60 treatises 

Founder of the Society of Friends 

Author of Bobinson Crusoe and numerous other works 

Author of Pamela ; Clarissa ; &c. 
Affluent Bookseller and Poet 
Poet. Author of the well known "Fables'* 
Oriental and classical scholar 
Moral writer. Philosopher and Legislator 
An experimental Astronomer 
A mathematical professor 
Engineer and projector of Tarious canals 
A wealthy Bookseller and ingenious writer 
Rector of St. Mary Woolnotb, London. Theological 
vriter 



1159 

1354 
1410 

1517 
1530 
1616 
1652 
1694 
1688 
1691 
1690 
1781 

1761 
1758 
1732 

1790 
1776 
1761 
1772 
1815 
1807 
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4.tAii{.K or fMivuvT 



MAMEt. 



Borp 



2S4RX.Y GIBCUMSTANCBS. 



JamcB Ctok 
Watt 



Hannah Hort 
James Laekington 

I^plf^d Arkwright 
Isaac liillner; 
AwdrtWpE'inUer,. 
i;^(Hi|a8 Stothard 

WaiHU»aiifer4 . ., 

J^hn'Mole p.. ' 

EduwdMiflpj;,j... ; „ 
\yajiu«)^ifiarfy ,. ,. , 

'WMfoa Cobbett 

I)9ibqrjt Bloomfteld 

Jfte' Jackson 
l^obert Moriiison/ ' 
U. K. White 



17428 A. Common Seaman- 

1736 A Mathematical Instruuamt 

Maker 
1738 A Fifer'a B07 in ^ 4]iqy ... . 

* , 

1744 The daughter of a^.TilUge 
schoobnaster 

1746 Very distressed ., f 

1747 The son of a IJyKyAnalsrg ■ 
Orasier 

1732 A Barber 
1761 A Weaver 

1754 Husbandman , ; -t ■/ 

1755 A Calico^Qoter . / a / 
IT^ThesonofaXQbacffpnist.i .. 

I^eft an Orphan at 13,yje«r«.o/ 

age. Shoemaker. 
A Farmer's Servant. • 
Left a poor destitute Orphsn 
. APanonr .. / ,/i , (/ 
17j6^ A SJUocmnMo: , . :., ./ .u v 

1762 A poivate Soldier \,< • ' 

^76$Ap«>r ShflenwJ^rj.i/' iff 

. \'r ,.\f 'i.h'iq 

VmV^i^ .Ditto -. lOilj/^ .t^nt 

1785iThe.:^^twik,^«|)hoidl J/o- 

WSAXaibr . ., .a Vi . ..a / .• 

1782 A Laat-Maker . ,. . • ^ 

1785 A Stocking Weaver - >■• "■ 



lK»#V^l^ia cdlJf f^UfeD. 4^ 






Died 



Wi9^ 



world 3 times 
A^Ntflttfal tl^dsbpH^i^ dk Ofvfl Efifeineer ^^^''^ 

One '<(>ie^1tio8« di^kgtl2^h^d''i^^^onomei«bPi£f§&i^ 

times 
A3jr4ll1wi©wii Autlioipess whor^feted £30,00(n^4i^i'TBW|t 

writings 
A wealthy Boolfedter* '' * • »*'>tj^in>*'>/^a' -.ontijl 

I>.i»J * Attthet (Jf a Coitfmentary <»i ihe Scriptuffe '<^ ^J I'MFl'^ 

Knight. Inventor of the Cotibn lilachind^'*^' '''^•» A h fffg'fi 
A DiTine, Mathematician, and Philosopher. 13?^* ^^^''^ 
An eminent Baptist Minister and controversial ^fet^f^l^TO^ 
R. A. An Artist W^rsttcspect^Wlity hi .dn^y-^. By fff^ 
L. L. ©.»'3« yeartj B&itot of tile **Siar" N*^JEl^e»f ^'^ ^^ 
FtniXMkJtfand Id'y^ard Bditotbf the Quarterly He^W^WfT 

Eminent fof Ms skiU attd^kilo^ledge in Algebra " ^^^^ i«^7^* 
BlBrt.v I'hyiBiclttttand^itaWSecreUry to QeMj^^^\f}^6^ 
Mui. Doc. A celebrated Musician and Comp<iafe^^ " <«#^ 
D. D. Missionary «nd Pr#fesiSo* "oY many of ttS&^(drf3T834' 

ental languages 
Member of the British Senate '-' ^ . . ' .v^g^y 

A. M. Metaphysician. 14* fehrh SEditor of tlTe^lln 1«B»' 

perial Magazine 
Poet. Author of the "Fatm^i'firfioy"' i« •• » ig^» 

Poet. The ooiiiqfmmon 'aijd ftWd of Sir Walter'Sc<^tt 1885' 
U. A. An eminent Portrait f*ainter \ 1831" 

D. D. A celebrated Chinese Scholar and Missionary 1834' 
A well known precocious Poet il806' 
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t'^r. ■''; ' • ..• : .'T ' ♦..-.■;».-. ..{iji 

,, . ^ . CHAPTER XVT. .. , , 

^ '.\.. "" ^ '.-••V -^ * .'.■•.':>; ^C 

<YMmr fixture Prosp6etSi '...? 

{l\»rArtps jrmi'«i>ine^iViesi^6^st a glance fty^i^-^Bt^ 

ym ^e^^'^^r 5i(ya>'i]ka=y''^nttt^ia^>4vy^a»? 

a% ^ts me^^tom a small 1«^a)r^- # ^<is&*si? 
i^^n^ f(ft^Hg^t«i«^f lihl^ir^ iiihiiiiircia!«ff«ft^J 

He was apprerffl^fea' W^^&^ ^k^Mk^^'^-mS^^^ 

^i^]^' MMMle^f&i^'ftiii]^f^4iWP^(Si«ft^iy to 
dAid^^eP* fiftfifefe?Si^^tKe'>rfi^f^a6i^^(ffliftrf^ 

aft^'^iWft^Ii mS ^iSi^tel^-^^n^W^^B^teP 
4filftng> t'fiff'nnM^fseS^f&ASfle ^^^fivii^fei^Vtt? 
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affords another proof that neither poverty nor 
ignorance can prevent the pemvenng and as- 
piring from attaining ''to coyni^rcial or even 
intellectual greatnesa. He was bora at the 
commencement 'oE'Lti(fi'lut<«Aituiy{ of extremely 
poor parents. At the age of seven he was ap- 
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elevated position, what exertions he has made, y 
what frugality he has practised, or What priva- 
tions he has suffered. I shall only observe that 
he is now proprietor of mercantile estahlishments 
in nearly every division of the globe, and that he 
has been elected by his fellow citizens to the 
hijjrhcst honours which they can possibly confer. 
I am sensible that to every prize there are nu- 
merous blanks, but these examples ought to 
stimulate you to aspire — if not to wealth — at 
least to independence and respectability. 

I will suppose that your apprenticeship has 
eMpared . four years — that during this time 
yoa- have been fully employed at regular wages 
•^and that thereby you have been enabled to saye 
four shillings per week. Think not this a large 
Bum to lay by out of perhaps twenty-five, twea^, 
or even fifteen shillings weekly ; if you, a young 
and fiuigle man cannot now spare a trifle ottt of 
your 'wfeekly earnings, how will you manage whto 
yaa have a wife and family to support. Dread to 
entei. t^e marriage state, unless you previously 
leani.tQ provide for the casualties and increasing 
expensea of your life. 

Fouf sUUlogs per week amount in foiu: years 
.to rather more than forty ^one pounds. A bvod. 
certainly of ap, use to take a concern where one 
htmdred pounds are paid for fixtures ; two hun- 
dred for what is called the good-will-»I should 
call it the ill-will— and five 'hutidred more for 
stock. But you have a sum pearly . tei)L times a9 
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]jreat as Lacldbagtoii, the celebrated beokseiler, 
liad when he began business, and yet in ticfiae- 
thin?^ like twenty years he became one of the 
^xaltlnest tradesmen and had one of the "^largest 
establishments in the city of London; 

The question which now arises is, what are 
you eo do with your forty-one poimds ? I answer 
ijontinue journeyman and put j'our money oat at 
interest. If however you cannot obtaih employ- 
ment, and are industrious, frugal aAi JudiciOtts, 
yOu may safely commence business. Certainly 
not in a large way, but in the very best way 
which, a person with your finances can possibly 
J begin. One himdred and fifty pounds wotdd not 
be thoi^ht too large a sum to commence the 
business of a printer, especially when we con- 
sider that a new Columbian Press wouM cost 
nearly half the amount; yet a few daj's since 'I 
was told that a man in Oxfordshire recently piar- 
/chased a printing press, type, chases, and. other 
irequiaites fit to s^tock a country jobbing-priating- 
•office for twenty-five pounds. I mention ihia 
circumstance that you may seize the mostfavoar- 
iable opportunity of commencing your nterrazitile 
career ; and also that you may cultivate habits of 
th'oughtf^lness and economy. Thie foilowing 

wor(te of the Poet contain much truth,— ' ' 

* • • , , 

Tl^ar« i^ft tide u^ the affairs of men 
Whiiidi^taken at the flood leads on to fortune ; 
Onitteds fill ^e Voyage of their li#B > . 

Is bowd in shallows and in miseries. 





Here 1^ .ipe XJauticm yo 

friends foes, rolA^ftcftMiM^^cWJMft^ ^„. 
rum you it wiU plunge you into almost inextri- 
cable difficulties. T hooo m not times to raise 
superstructures on doubtful soils ; for if old es- 
tablishedhoiwe«.yWck.«H^bHakon A^ rock of 
real cash begin ^io fot&!\oV|^at will be the 
d^olation of those whose foundations are laid in 
the rotten soflW^onrbVe J%<M^^?^% recoUect a 
young man commencing business who was worth 
mAt ^maMM>miai0y ^ M*ffisnwfloiidifd¥Ao 

pcorndB ^9iMi(^ ^d widtih W5?itfAa8fe|9}«»tv^6» 
hnoidiee<|f»b]fdarte takeiity/ Btev^rafe^drfJd^c^ 
tov«etd^iiad|)lMod lisn^ttf i«s«i^siiMfflie]|tri%a«^ 
^tabfe ieilt Ink ikb'moxuff. ^rfi«ie3^teo|>^l^^$ 
di^liihkei7«luriiaWbcw;lle b^^aaife igmtitmiff^kiaf 
apil*»o«owSfaeiicb;rohk{*i8iia«:3hrff «^ pay?Ji&|C 

iii»by. 9rai»^(ji*MipieIthi*d|^ tae^e^anfeiup ^gg^ 

"miBrh^hsi^faeiiladi^^^f^M be-dba^ *oa avBif 
oridaidite«a{h8rgcp^ p^ <«BiKr\>i^94l3|9nlcU^^TJ 
and^abofttt^^er ^lEttxfoliuiiil^tt. li^r^^MUMgw 
t*A)tl<ydii?*wfeaw9£4^0»iai^xw bm^if^ ^^HWi 

twiwqnittoiyMiP^ttalpfoftlMt »*)aiafii^sfa/v^ 
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XOTIYES FOR CONIENTMENX. 5i 

™ mtMkqmA i«ify%^ 

m •!».,.» :..\j: r^^ . / _ • • ' .-.'^ .» .<0v^-^0^3fc 

iLr.ov'' 'isiivvc.i'- ./• ••• ' ■/ - :''■ AioD nam gnuo{ 

have not indeed f(e)^giM^ii)xiai6ijlai^iio^^riiHfte 
^xb^WilyaoM^drofiMnK) n^ ycasigxlsuMMitT^aio 
^MdmeAdlltk Atfteli jiflftof>okei). id^^t^jKxtedtofi 
iA9(p9dl oMUtttnidl vidr tif^lOCteTfotediglitTpf jtiifi 
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of life there are troubles whicfi we cannot escape, 
and mercies which ought to awaken our liveliest 
gratitude. Do you enjoy health ? Think of the 
thousands who are deprived of this inestimable 
treasure. Are you a stranger to the corroding 
cares of business ? Hundreds whose circumstanr 
ces you may now be disposed to envy would 
gladly exchange situations to have your freedom 
from care. You have now no bad debts to mourn 
over. No heavy payments nearly due without 
any prospect of dischiaf ging thei^. The depres- 
sion of trade does not effect the buoyancy of your 
spirits. But should Providence spare your life 
you will have to drink the wormwood and gall of 
human sorrow, and then you will look back on 
the present period of your oaiotonce and wonder 
that you were not more comfortable and more 
happy. 

And now toy dear young friend I beg to ten- 
der you my warmest thanks for the attention 
which you have paid to these admonitions, and if 
I have been in any degree instrumental in making 
you wiser, happier, or better, I shall be amply 
repaid. In conclusion, I commend you to the 
care of Him, without whose blessing all efforts to 
instruct are imavailing and who alone is able to 
keep you from falling, and to present you' fault- 
less before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy. To the only wise God our Saviour, 
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be feioiy fnd/m^esty,' doi?3$nf OA aii^ ,K»jK^,.bo^ 
now and ever. Amen. „ . i„ . . . ,., f 
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Sin is the precursor of misery. 

Almost everj thing depends upon first steps. 

Meditation is the nurse of Prayer. 

Undervalue no man's reputation. 

Every Christian ought to preach to others by his example. 

Love all, trust a few, do wrong to none. 

Frugality is the straight road to wealth. 

Religion can gild and decorate every doud of sorrow. 

Eugl&nd deriyes its loveliness from its Christianity. 

Knvy no man's talent but improve thine own. 

Mankind were lost, all lost, imd all redeemed. 

Add not the sorrows of to-morrow with the troubles of to-day. 

No man is poor who has enough. 

Avoid those words which have a double meaning. 

Be in reality what you would appear to be. 

By others' faults wise men correct their own. 

Our trials are frequently the result of our own imprudence. 

The mercy of God is co-extensive with man's need of it. 

There is a voiceless eloquence in Christian consistency. 

Look at the value of the fruit than to the beauty of the flower. 

Of all prodigality that of time is the worst. 

What one man can do another may do. 

Excellence is the reward of labour. 

Sympathy for the distressed is a universal duty. 

The afflictions of others may soon be our own. 

Our spirits shall witness the last throe of dissolving nature. 

Flattery, like a gilded pill is pleasing but bitter. 

There is no real excellence without patient study. 
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